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A. G. SPALDING & BROS ...A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON 
DIVISIONS OF SPALDING SALES CORPORATION 










Champion for the 58t Consecutive Year! 


Yes, as usual, the championships were won with reliable, 
dependable Wright & Ditson official tennis balls—the only 
make of tennis balls so honored by the National Tennis 
Championships for 58 consecutive years! 


WRIGHT & DETSON 


ONLY OFFICIAL BALL OF THE CHAMPIONSHIPS 













Auditorium-Gymnasium, which is used by Boys’ High 
and Tech High 


conjure up an adequate conception of the 

conditions—material, social, economic—that 
surrounded the beginnings of the Atlanta Public 
School System. The “City” was the Atlanta of 
“Gone With the Wind”’—an Atlanta emerging 
from the bombardment and devastation of 1864, 
the subsequent military occupation, and the 
strained and vexatious years of “Reconstruction.” 
It is rather remarkable that, within a brief eight 
years after the destructive passing of Sherman’s 
Army, the resurgent Atlanta had given deliber- 
ate and searching attention to the matter of pro- 
viding for the education of its youngsters and 
had created a complete municipal public school 
system, including eight years of primary and 
grammar schools and two high schools—the Girls’ 
High School and the Boys’ High School, organ- 
ized for courses of three years. 

The Common Council of the City of Atlanta 
created the school system by ordinance in 1870. 
The Boys’ High School received the first contin- 
gent of students, to the number of about 100, 
in February, 1872. The course of study prescribed 
was essentially the traditional secondary school 
program of that day—the program of subjects re- 


.- Is difficult, perhaps impossible, at this day to 
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BOYS’ HIGH SCHOOL 


By H. O. SMITH 
Principal 


quired as proper preparation for admission to col- 
leges of liberal arts and to the schools for train- 
ing for the “learned professions’—Law, Medi- 
cine, and Divinity. Through all the vicissitudes 
and developments in educational purposes and 
techniques, the Boys’ High School has to this 
day been preserved, through the sometimes devi- 
ous policies of successive Boards. of Education, 
fundamentally the academic, public, college-pre- 
paratory school. In the past thirty-five years, to 
my own personal knowledge, no less than eighty 
per cent of the annual graduates have gone on 
to institutions for the higher education. 

In the process of growth and under the influ- 
ence of popular and pedagogic tendencies in the 
several decades, the Boys’ High School developed 
several divisions which were ultimately removed 
to form separate units in the Atlanta School Sys- 
tem. For many years, the three-year Boys’ High 
School had a two-year Business Department, with 
a curriculum consisting of English, arithmetic, 
commercial law, stenography, typing and book- 
keeping. In 1917, this division was removed to 
merge with the English Commercial Department 
of the Girls’ High School into a separate high 
school, the co-educational Commercial High 
School. In 1909, the Technological Department of 
the Boys’ High School was removed to establish 
the separate Technological High School. These 
removals to create new high school units were 
necessitated by lack of room in the building then 
occupied by the Boys’ High School and by the 
impossibility of any expansion of facilities, be- 
cause of inadequate grounds in the congested cen- 
tral business district where the Boys’ High 
School was located. These necessities of removal 
of non-academic divisions of the school have kept 
the Boys’ High School “academic.” The increase 
in separate high school units, though a virtue of 
necessity rather than the outcome of deliberate 
administrative policy, has no doubt been of en- 
tirely wholesome effect in promoting growth of 


Old Boys’ High School building on Courtland and Gilmer 
Streets — destroyed by fire in 1924 
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ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


high school enrollment and in preserving and developing a 
more efficient service, in the system as a whole, than would 
be locally maintained in the undifferentiated comprehensive 
high school. 

Though the curricula and programs of study have contin- 
ued to be in substance mainly of traditional academic subject 
matter, the development of the school exhibits many changes 
in methods of organization and administration—some, under 
direction of the Board of Education affecting the whole school 
system; some merely intramural, effected by the principals 
and the faculties. Until 1912, the curriculum was uniform for 
all students in the academic division, except for choice in 
languages, between Greek and German; promotion was annual 
and by classes—that is, failure in one subject of the curricu- 
lum required the student to repeat the entire work of that 
year; students remained in the one classroom in uniform and 
unchanging class groups throughout the day and teachers 
moved from room to room to conduct classes. In quick suc- 
cession after 1911, the high schools by order of the Board 
became four-year schools, the first four-year class being that 
of 1912. Promotion by subject promptly followed, and the 
moving of students from room to room to assemble for classes 
in rooms assigned to the several teachers. Soon came semi- 
annual promotions by subject. Gradually a liberal latitude 
of choice in combinations of studies has been developed, so 
that despite the constricted range of secondary-school subject 
matter, individual programs show a great diversity—so much 
so, in fact, that every student 
has to be scheduled as an indi- 
vidual, *not as a member of a 
group. These developments, it 
will be noted, constituted an im- 
measurable liberalization in ad- 
justment to the interests of the 
individual. 

In 1916, the high schools faced 
the problem of fundamental ad- 
justments, as a result of the 
sudden decision of the Board to 
reduce the elementary schools 
from eight years to seven. The 
7-4 organization of the Atlanta 

(Continued on Page 26) 


Present building, used jointly by Boys’ 
High and Tech High 


H. O. SMITH, who has served as prin- 
cipal for 24 years. He has been in the 
Atlanta school system 35 years 
























Miss ALICE HULL, Secretary 
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ATHLETICS AT BOYS’ HIGH SCHOOL 


tion will be arrested by a 
large cabinet on his left. In this cab- 
inet are trophies or souvenirs of 
countless Purple athletic contests— 
emblems that serve as monuments to 
the clean, fighting spirit of this 
grand old institution. Emblems of 
conquest and valor! Emblems of 
courage and manhood! Within their 
beautiful, shining surfaces, are also 
pictured the sacrifices, the sweat, the 
‘oil, and even the blood of the men 
of the Purple institution. Unselfish- 
ness, teamwork, sportsmanship, hon- 
esty, dependability, and intelligence 
are among the other admirable qual- 
ities gleaming back from the polished 
surfaces of these criterions of a 
mighty Hurricane Athletic program. 

Although men of strength and 
courage are needed now, as never be- 
fore, there never will be a period in 
the history of this great country, 
when this same kind of men will not 
be needed. Athletics and physical ed- 
ucation are the only means left for 
developing the physical man. Gone 
are the pioneer days, the days of 
roving the woods, hunting and fish- 
ing. No more cutting of wood, split- 
ting of rails or even the simple 
chores of 25 years ago. People do 
not even walk and hike any more, 
since the auto, airplane, and other 
20th century modes of transportation 
have made these wonderful practices 
obsolete. Therefore, we must turn to 
competitive athletics and physical ed- 
ucation for the development of our 
manhood. Any parent or teacher who 
does not ardently stress the physical 
development of his children is no less 
a traitor to his duty than is the sol- 
dier who deserts his station in the 
heat of battle. To fail to develop a 
boy physically now may cost his life 
in one of the bitter, gruelling cam- 
paigns of this global war. 

The athletic history of the Atlanta 
Boys’ High School is equally illus- 
trious and regal as the scholastic rec- 
ord of this grand old institution, rich 
in tradition and achievement. The 
Purples were among the pioneers in 
this section in organizing and play- 
ing the various sports of our Amer- 
ican life. The tremendous value of 
the competitive games was soon rec- 
ognized at Boys’ High and efforts 
were made to install all types of 


S ONE enters the office of the 
A Boys’ High School, his atten- 


By R. L. DOYAL, Athletic Director 





R. L. ‘‘Shorty’’ Doyal is one of 
the outstanding coaches of the 
South. His football teams have 
won the Georgia Class A cham- 
pionship seven times and have 
been runner-up three times. 


Coach Doyal also coaches bas- 
ketball and track. He is serving 
his third term as President of 
the Georgia Athletic Coaches 
Association. 





them as rapidly as possible. Start- 
ing almost a century ago, one of the 
broadest, most complete, and most 
successful athletic programs in the 
Southeast has been 
ginning in the old structure on Gil- 
mer Street, and continuing in the 


developed, be- 


rambling group of shacks near Pied- 
mont Park. 

The worth of this program has 
been shown over and over during the 
last war and during the present bit- 
ter struggle. We have thousands of 
men, ranking from Privates First 
Class to Generals and Admirals, 
fighting for the American ideal in 
every part of the world, on every bat- 
tlefront. We believe that this ath- 
letic program, this emphasis on cour- 


age, manliness and physical fitness, 
has contributed greatly to the suc- 
cess of American arms. Twoscore of 
our wonderful boys have made the 
supreme sacrifice for their country, 
and all athletes and non-athletes have 
benefited from the lesson learned on 
the friendly field of strife, either 
representing the Purple on the field, 
or cheering them on to victory in 
the stands. 

Boys’ High’s surge to a _ position 
of leadership in athletics among the 
schools of the Southeast has oc- 
curred during the past twenty years. 
This has been especially true in 
football, where the Hurricane was 
kicked about rather badly before 
1925. Time was when our next-door 
neighbors, the Smithies of Tech High, 
completely dominated the athletic 
picture, but we have had the upper 
hand for many years. However, it 
is a tough job to stay up around the 
front of the G. I. A. A. parade. It 
is doubtful whether there is a strong- 
er interscholastic league in the coun- 
try than the Class A organization 
of Georgia. The teams are headed 
by excellent coaches, who could suc- 
ceed in any calibre of athletics, and 
the school that slips a little bit will 
soon find itself at the bottom of the 
ladder. 

Boys’ High has been fortunate 
enough to win the championship of 
the G.I.A.A. in football more than 
any other school. We -have captured 
the title seven times and have been 
runner-up three times. This organ- 
ization has been in existence twenty- 
two years. The next school in the 
matter of championships is Tech 
High with three titles. We have had 
the honor of playing in several post- 
season or all-star games and have 
never lost one of these affairs. We 
have played in Phoenix, Arizona; 
Houston, Texas; Montgomery, Ala- 
bama; Atlanta, Georgia, engaging in: 
seven games and have never lost one 
of them. We defeated the Houston 
All-Stars three times; Arizona All- 
Stars once; Meridian, champs of 
Mississippi; Atlanta All-Stars and 
Asheville, North Carolina, champs of 
their state. 

Boys’ High has been very unfor- 
tunate in basketball, only winning 
one G.I.A.A. crown, yet we have been 
in the semi-finals of the state tour- 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Random Shots of Sports Activities at Boys’ High School 











Reserve Officers Training Corps, Boys’ High School | 


By COLONEL GEORGE S. CLARKE, P. M. S. & T. 


tHE R. O. T. C. Unit at Boys’ 

i High School was organized in 

1920, shortly after the passage 

of the National Defense Act which 
established such units. 

The School Board of Atlanta was 
very far sighted when they accepted 
the R. O. T. C. Unit proffered by 
the War Department in 1920, since 
the preparation received by the stu- 
dents has enabled the graduates to 
be leaders and not followers, and has 
paved the way for the magnificent 
record made by them on every battle- 
field in this great global war. 

Colonel James Little, U.S.A., was 
the first Professor of Military Sci- 
ence and Tactics and he built the 
foundation upon which has_ been 



































erected one of “the outstanding 
R. O. T. C. Units in the country.” 
Colonel Little was followed in order 
by Major Jessie Gaston, Colonel Wil- 
liam R. Dashiell, Captain Thomas A. 
Austin, Major Philip T. Fry, Lt. 
Colonel William O. Poindexter, and 
the present Professor of Military Sci- 
ence and Tactics, Colonel George S. 
Clarke. 

I commanded the 57th Infantry, 
Philippine Scouts, on Bataan. During 
the long days and nights on Bataan 
it was my interesting experience to 
talk to my Executive Officer, Lt. Col- 
onel, now Colonel Philip T. Fry. He 
continually talked about Atlanta and 
about his happy situation as Profes- 
sor of Military Science and Tactics, 
Atlanta High Schools. He lauded Mr. 
H. O. Smith, praised the units and 
proved to be a one-man Chamber of 
Commerce for Atlanta, its people, its 
hospitality and invariably ended up 
his talks by saying that to be Pro- 
fessor of Military Science and Tac- 
tics here was the happiest situation 
in the Army. Colonel Fry is now a 
prisoner of the Japanese on Formosa 
and I know that he whiles away the 
interminable hours of prison life by 
thinking of and talking about Boys’ 
High of Atlanta. I was ordered to 
leave Bataan on a special mission 
by Lt. General Wainwright and left 
Bataan just five minutes before its 
surrender and, with divine guidance, 
reached Australia and later America, 
thus missing the fate of Colonel Fry. 
When I reached America I was hos- 
pitalized to regain the 56 pounds I 
lost in Bataan. When I regained my 
health the War Department still did 
not think I was fit for further active 
field duty. They were kind enough 
to reward me with the choice of any 
R. O. T. C. Unit in America. Re- 
membering Colonel Fry’s laudation of 
Boys’ High and Atlanta, I chose this 
detail and have been very happy on 
this duty with a superior unit and 





COL. GEORGE S. CLARKE 


the co-operation of Mr. Smith and 
the Cadets. 

Since 1925 with but two exceptions 
Boys’ High has yearly been designat- 
ed as an Honor School by the Rat- 
ing Boards of the War Department. 
It is my earnest desire to continue 
this outstanding record and to con- 
tinue to give to the Cadets of Boys’ 
High every possible bit of instruc- 
tion that will help them when they 
are called upon to serve their coun- 
try. The Military courses are de- 
signed to that end and the many let- 
ters from graduates bear out this 
policy. 

First Lieutenant Frank J. Bauer 
is Assistant Professor of Military 
Science and Tactics and Staff Ser- 
geant James E. Porterfield is the Ser- 
geant Instructor. Both are agreed 
with me that Boys’ High will continue 
on the War Department Honor Roll 
and that we will do all in our power 
to give the Cadets the basic mili- 
tary instruction that may one day 
save their lives on the field of battle 
and which most surely will affect 
their character and future success 
in life. 
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TEAM CONDITIONING 


By R. L. DOYAL, Head Football Coach 
Boys’ High School, Atlanta, Georgia 
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S A VICTORY gardener, I have 
A often been confronted with 

the problem of ripening the 
fruit, but not letting it become too 
mellow. This is a common problem 
of the high school coach, who must 
have his team ready for tough, early 
September games, and keep it in 
shape mentally and physically to en- 
counter even tougher opposition when 
the “frost is on the pumpkin” and 
the time for killing hogs (the O.P.A. 
being willing) has arrived. Especially 
is this true in the city, where there 
are colorful college teams to take the 
spotlight away from the high schools 
around the first of October. For here 
the high school tries to get in as 
many games as possible before their 
big brothers start taking a large 
chunk of the public interest from the 
beardless and callow youth of the 
high school. Many towns such as Sa- 
vannah, Columbus, Jacksonville, 
Montgomery, Charlotte, Meridian, do 
not have this problem, as there is 
no college team to rival the young 
fellows in the fancy of the commu- 
nity. However, there are others such 
as Atlanta, New Orleans, Macon, 
Athens, Knoxville, Nashville, Green- 
ville, S. C., where the College Joes 
run rampant after the first of Octo- 


that is the old order of things, and 
now good coaches, who spend nearly 
every summer at one or more coach- 
ing clinics, have caused most of our 
high school boys to ke equally well 
developed. There is no doubt that this 
fact has been the cause of the tre- 
mendous development of football dur- 
ing the past twenty years. These 
hard-working, far-underpaid high 
school mentors have been entirely 
overlooked in the great improvement 
of the athletes of our nation. 

Why is it that our boys can pass 
more accurately, kick farther and 
more expertly, run faster, block hard- 
er and more effectively? Why are 
track records in running, jumping, 
vaulting, hurdling being broken year 
after year? Is it because the parents 
are producing faster, stronger boys? 
Carefully rearing them with balanced 
diets, etc.? Is it luck? No, none of 
the above answers is true. It is 
the high school coach, with worlds 
of patience, his boundless enthusi- 
asm, with his great capacity for 
work. He, who puts in a full day of 
work in the classroom and then goes 
on the athletic field and gives anoth- 
er day and sometimes a night, to 
the youth of our land. It is the high 
school coach, who annually visits the 


letes who were already in shape, un- 
til the flabby majority of our young 
men could be conditioned to sweep 
the Axis before them as they are 
now so successfully doing. 

In Atlanta, the preps start the foot- 
ball tumbling around early in Sep- 
tember. This necessitates the begin- 
ning of the practice season around 
the middle of August. One of the lia- 
bilities of beginning this early is, of 
course, the heat. Your boys can be 
boiled completely out by the middle 
of September, if care is not exer- 
cised to prevent this. The result is a 
loss of much-needed weight, and a 
production of a languid mental con- 
dition. Workouts should be very late 
in the afternoon, and their duration 
should be such as not to sweat too 
much strength from the squad. The 
best solution of this early practice 
problem is to transport your squad, 
if possible, to the cool, arid climate 
of the mountainous regions. 

Here the schedule can be carried 
on just as you desire, since the en- 
tire squad is under your control at 
all times. Two workouts can be held 
daily with plenty of rest periods also 
to: revive and restore the squad to 
its level of enthusiasm. Practice in 
the city is always hampered by the 


and ber, and victory shirt-tail parades college coaching school to learn boys not resting after the workouts. 
are every week affairs, if the home from the outstanding college men- They stand around “bulling,” ride 

ions team is winning. tors and then takes this knowledge, about the town in convertibles, go to 

nat- High School teams are becoming often being able to add to it, and the show, dance, and waste their en- 

Rat- more and more like their elder broth- hands it down to the gangling, em- ergy in general, before going on the 

ent. ers in consistency of competition. bryonic stars of the future. To him field, and then add to their exhaus- 

nue That is to say, that there are no should go a large measure of the tion after practice is over with simi- 

on- longer a lot of real weak teams, and credit for the holding back of the lar activities. The worst tendency 

oys’ another group of strong ones. No, enemy. This was done mostly by ath- (Continued on Page 21) 

ad BOYS’ HIGH SCHOOL — 1943 G. I. A. A. CHAMPIONS 

un- Front row, left to right—Freeman, Castleberry, Strozier, T. Pope, Doyal, Bethea, Camp, Reynolds, Chastain, Sewell, 

pal LeCraw. Second row—Echols, Kelly, Tiller, Barrett, Griffith, Speilberger, Allman, Upchurch, Brodnax, Ray, Whitaker. 
Back row—Fusfield, Coach Orgain, Ewing, Trotter, Griffin, Brooks, E. Pope, Thompson, Mitchell, Cobb, Dodson, Little, 

let- Grist, Coach Doyal, Adams. 
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Your Editor ran across this poem, which he 
read at the Boys’ High football banquet, Decem- 
ber 19, 1935. As we are featuring Boys’ High 
School in this issue, its use here seems appro- 
priate. I am sure the writer was no prophet, but 
some of the lines have come to life in the light 
of events since that December night. These boys 
are now team-mates on a greater team which is 
deployed the world over. One of that illustrious 
clan, Ben Ehrlich, captain and right halfback on 
the ’35 team, made the supreme sacrifice in action 
over Germany. 


A TRIBUTE, A WARNING AND A WISH 
(To the Boys’ High Football Team of 1935) 


What final word should now be spoken 
To the team that’s reached the height, 
Ere the final huddle’s broken 

And we pass into the night— 

Ere the trail we've blazed together 

In these early testing days, 

Through fair and cloudy weather, 
Shall part in a hundred ways? 


It’s not a tribute you are asking 
For the way you played the game, 
Because tonight you are basking 
In the light of wide acclaim. 

All the Southland knows the story 
Of the valiant deeds you've done, 
And all Atlanta shares the glory 


Of the victories you have won. 


So let me sound a word of warning 

For I know you'll find it’s true: 

That you'll awake in the morning 

With harder jobs awaiting you. 

You'll have to meet your task alone, 

Each with his individual skill; 

You'll find your team-mates all have gone 
Each his separate place to fill. 
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At times you'll find your offense stalling 
In that dreaded goal-line bog, 

You won't always have Mims calling 
Ehrlich for that touchdown jog; 

You won't always have a Goree 

Or a Bond to crack a line, 

And you'll wish for Bob McDuffie 
When the faint hearts start to whine. 


You won't have a Massengale 

To “flea-flick” his way across the goal, 
Nor Orenstein to take the mail— 
Sabo to gallop through a hole. 

And I think you'll miss the kicking 
Of a certain lad named Hanes; 

And you won't have Roberts picking 
Passes down those touchdown lanes. 


You'll miss the line that takes the knocking— 
Boys like Perkerson and Mount— 

Men ahead that do the blocking 

And the heavy jobs that count; 

Jordan, Richards, Laird and Ransom, 
Wilkins, Leathers, Fitch and Clay— 

Boys who give their all, and then some 


As did Beard Thanksgiving Day. 


It all just means you'll have to take it 

By yourself, without complaint; 

If you need a first down—make it! 

Don’t ever admit to yourself that you can't. 
If more is needed, I know you can give it 
With that which is priceless, yet free— 

It’s your Life, my boy—I pray you will live it 
Like the champion I know you to be! 


And if it’s true that some day again, 

Far beyond the Western Bars, 

We're reassembled to play again 

In the floodlight of distant stars, 

This is my wish, and I am laying 

My life and soul that it’s fair, 

That the Great Mentor will hear what I'm saying 
And make us all team-mates up there! 


—Dwight Keith. 


Physical Flees 


All the material we carry is related to physical 
fitness but during the year we will carry some 
articles pertaining specifically to the physical fit- 
ness program. “Gymnastics” by Lyle Welser, in 
this issue, is an article of this type. In the Octo- 
ber issue we will begin a series of three articles 
on Physical Fitness in High Schools by Lynn 
Keyes, which should be very helpful to high 
schools with or without trained leadership. 
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AMERICAN SPORTS 


Physical Fitness Representative, Southeastern States, 
under the Federal Security Agency 


HE crash of hickory against 

horsehide; the plop of tennis 

balls against a taut racquet; 
the clatter of pins after a bowling 
ball shoots down a shining alley; the 
splash of the diver; and the wake 
of the swimmer; the steady whirr of 
roller skates. 

The booming thud of the kicker’s 
foot against the pigskin; the jar of 
bodies blocking; the smell of the 
dressing room; the ping of a well- 
hit drive from the tee; the rat-tat- 
tat of the punching bag; the smack 
of a well-delivered punch. 

The syncopation of sound and 
movement, is typically American, and 
is followed by that great institution, 
the shower bath. 

The development of skill-speed-en- 
durance and stamina and the empha- 
sis on cleanliness—what a _ superb 
picture, and what an integral influ- 
ence in our American Democracy. 

These activities are not confined to 
any race, creed, nor color, and the 
heights one may reach are depend- 
ent entirely on his physical capacity, 
intelligence, and determination to suc- 
ceed, 

Every front in the world today is 
well represented by people who are 
a product of this great training field, 
and their performances are the great- 
est challenge to our youth of tomor- 
row. 

There are many thrilling stories 
which demonstrate the democracy of 
sports; for instance: 

Glenn Cunningham, a bright-eyed 
Kansas farm boy, who liked to run, 
was badly burned by the explosion 
of a stove which he was tending in 
his District School. 

The doctors shook their heads; the 
boy could not live, but Glenn would 
not die. Next it appeared that he 
could never walk again—but—he not 
only walked, he ran, in fact, he ran 
well enough to become one of the 
greatest milers of his age. 

There are numerous cases of 
handicapped boys and girls such as 
this whose flaming spirit would not 
be denied. 


Here is another angle. Babe Ruth, 
an orphan boy, came out of Balti- 
more as a big left-handed pitcher 
who could hit. He made a fine rec- 
ord on the mound, but his Power at 
the plate completely revolutionized 
baseball. His home run record will 





T. Jack Reames is a graduate 
of Clemson College, where he 
participated in football, base- 
ball and track. Upon graduation 
in 1923, he became Director of 
Athletics and Physical Education 
at Parker High School, Green- 
ville, $S. C. He coached football, 
baseball, basketball and track 
and his teams won champion- 
ships in all sports. In addition to 
his athletic duties, he served as 
assistant principal from 1940 to 
1943. 

He is at present Physical Fit- 
ness representative in the 
Southeastern States under the 
Federal Security Agency. He is 
also a member of the Southern 
Football Officials’ Association, 
President of South Carolina 
Physical Fitness Instructors, Vice- 
President of Southern Textile 
Athletic Association, and Chair- 
man of the Public School Divis- 
ion of the Southern Health, 
Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion Association. 





stand for a long time. The Yankee 
Stadium, itself, is often referred to 
as the “House That Ruth Built.” His 
powers were recognized all over the 
world. All of us have heard of the 
incident, which happened on a far 
distant south sea island, earlier in 
the war. The Japs, on one of their 
suicide charges, were yelling—“To 
hell with Babe Ruth.” Coming from 
them, this was a distinct tribute to 
American sports. 

In speaking of Ruth, one’s 
thoughts quite naturally turn to Joe 
Jackson. A product of the sandlots 
at Brandon Mill, Greenville, S. C., 
many experts rated Joe as the great- 
est natural hitter the game has 
known. Ruth, himself, rated him as 
such, and copied his stance at the 
plate as well as his smooth, graceful 
swing. 

Jesse Owens, that Great Colored 
track star, merely strengthens our be- 
lief in the Democracy of sports. He 
broke world’s records with seeming 
ease in his events, and then brought 
his amazing career to a blazing cli- 
max at the Olympic games in Ber- 
lin in 1936. 

At that time the Hitler vouth 
movement was in full swing. These 


goose-stepping fanatics were already 
being tauted as supermen, yet Jesse 
Owens, a young American negro, 
gave them a sample of the heights 
one may reach under the system of 
American democracy. In the broad 
jump, on his first two jumps, he 
nicked dirt slightly in front of the 
take-off board, and the jumps were 
rightly declared illegal. On his last 
jump, he took off several inches be- 
hind the board, yet he soared to a 
new World’s record. In the 100-meter 
run he was called back on a false 
start. To play safe, he set himself 
back a yard. The result was the same, 
another new World’s record. 


The chagrin of the “master race” 
knew no bounds, and when Jesse ap- 
peared before Hitler’s box to receive 
his medals, the Fuehrer had disap- 
peared. 

Then, as we turn the pages of De- 
mocracy in sports, we see Ty Cobb, 
the flaming Georgia Peach. Just a 
small-town boy from Royston, who 
left a trail of broken records in his 
path in the American League. 

From the north; the east; from the 
south and the west; from the hum- 
tle home; from the homes of plenty; 
they come. The answer is always the 
same. By their actions, they prove 
that American sports are the world’s 
great democracy. 

The “immortal” Rockne, the son of 
a Swedish immigrant, proved that 
the sky is the limit in football. He 
was a living example of the “Rags 
to Riches” theory, and forever has 
a warm spot in the hearts of Amer- 
ican sports. 

Golf furnishes many examples of 
true Democracy. At the turn of the 
century it was commonly dukbed 
“an old man’s game” and a “rich 
man’s game,” but all of that has 
changed now. Francis Ouimet, an un- 
known amateur in the Golfing wars, 
broke the back of that Aristocracy, 
headed by Vardon and Ray, at Brook- 
line, Massachusetts, in 1913. 

Then up came Gene Sarazen, a 
fighting caddy koy, to become one of 
the game's greatest. After this, the 
game of golf. definitely became the 
Property of the American Public. 
Great players now come from all 
walks of life, and all sections of the 
country. 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Defense Against the Notre Dame Box 


By W. A. Alexander, Head Football Coach, Georgia Tech 


HE Notre Dame system of of- 

fense, as devised by the late 

Knute Rockne, has proved one 

of the great systems of offen- 

sive football. No defense can be de- 

vised that will adequately protect 

against all of the plays. The best that 

can be done is to stop certain phases 

of this system and hope for the best 
on the other plays. 

The Notre Dame offense starts with 
the T, from which plays may operate, 
and a backfield shift that transforms 
the T into a single wing or box for- 
mation. 


T Formation 
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When the backs shift, the offensive 
ends may change position along the 
scrimmage line to fit the play. 


Defense Against the T 

The guards’ positions are on the 
outside shoulder of the defensive 
guards. They make their charge 
against the guard and work to the 
play. A bad hole between the guards 
is partially protected by having the 
guards charge the outside shoulder of 
the defensive guard in toward the 
ball. To further protect the gap over 





Coach Alexander is one of 
the best defensive strategists 
the game has produced. He has 
coached: 24 varsity teams at 
Georgia Tech. His teams have 
won 125, lost 92 and tied 8. 
Among those are included 41 
intersectional games with out- 
standing teams of the nation. 

In 1942 he was selected as 
the ‘‘Football Coach of the 
Year’’ by the vote of the foot- 
ball coaches of America. He is 
a member of the National Foot- 
ball Rules Committee and past 
president of the American Foot- 
ball Coaches’ Association. 
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FIGURE 1 


the ball, it is advisable to station the 
line-backers directly back of the 
guards. 

The defensive tackle stations him- 
self on the outside shoulder of the 


end and rams the end from the out- 
side. (See RE in diagram 1). If the 
end is loose, 1 yard out or less, the 
tackle plays square in front of the 
end and drives the end back with his 
hands, and works toward the ball. 
(See LE in diagram 1). If the end 
is looser than 1 yard, the tackle plays 
in the gap and makes a 45 degree 
angle charge through the _ gap. 
Against the T, it is important that 
the defensive guards and _ tackles 
watch the ball in order to have a fast 
charge. They charge through and then 
find the ball-carrier. 

The ends should move out the 
scrimmage line till the scrimmage line 
and a line from the end to the half- 
back on his side makes a 45 degree 
angle. The end should face in on this 
angle. When the ball is snapped, the 
end should take one step with his in- 
side foot and pause to see what is 
happening. After seeing, he fights off, 
with his hands, interferers coming at 
him. An end that dashes in against 
the T will find himself in trouble. On 
plays away from him, the end stays 
put till he knows where the ball is 
going. 

The halfbacks and safety play a 
normal defense. The _line-backers 
should not move till they know who 
has the ball and where. he is going. 
The halfback against the T should be 
8 yards back and a good two yards 
outside the defensive end. They should 
play about 20 yards deep and in front 
of the ball. On running downs, the 
line-backers should drop back to de- 
fend the short middle against passes. 
The halfback defends against wide 
passes to his side of the field and 
the safety man takes the deep middle. 
Linemen rush the passer. On passing 
downs, (second and ten, third and 
seven, etc.) the ends can line-up a 
yard off the scrimmage line and may 
!e able to help on flat passes. They 
ds not rush passer when off the line. 


Defense After the Shift 
When the offensive backs shift to 
the right, the defensive line must 
shift left. It is well to have one of 
the line-backers call the shift by call- 
ing, “Right” or “Left” when he sees 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Stance of the center in the Notre Dame T-Formation 
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Formation Magic; 
in a New Keds Bulletin 
by Coach FRANK LEAHY 


Tue mightiest formation in Football is the: 
T-Formation. What it is, how it works and 
why it is so successful are all in the newest 
Keds Sports Department Bulletin, written by 
Frank Leahy. ‘“‘Football—The T-Formation”’ 
contains continuous photographs and dia- 
grams of the formation and each player’s 
maneuvers—the action that made the Notre 
Dame ‘“T’”’ such a potent winner on the 
gridiron last Football season. Chapter head- 
ings are: ‘‘How to Play Center’’, “‘Quarter- 
back, Key to the “T’”’, ““Man in Motion”, 
“Halfback and Fullback”, “Quarterback 
Strategy” and ‘Select T-Formation Plays’’. 
To get your free copy of Keds Sports De. 
partment Bulletin No. 8—‘“‘Foot- 
ball—The T-Formation’’, fill in the 
coupon below. 
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Stance of the quarterback Quarterback and center before the ball is passed Quarterback in position to feed the ball to a halfback 








REMEMBER “U. SS.’ KEDS? Remember how sure-footed you felt in Keds? Remember how flexible, 
light and “natural” they were? Remember the comfort of Keds’ shock-proof insoles and cool uppers? 
Right now—Keds are at war in footwear for our fighting men across the Atlantic and across the 
Pacific. But Keds—and the happiness they bring to active feet—will be back. What a day that will be! 


| KeDs SPORTS DEPARTMENT ] 

oof) hy 39 REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 1230 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 
e bd 1 Please send me my copy, without charge, of Keds 

| Sports Department Bulletin No. 8, "Football —The | 

| T-Formation.” l 





THE SHOE OF CHAMPIONS t see 





Address. 


! 
UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY '<- | 


Cc un 
1230 Sixth Avenue « Rockefeller Center * New York 20, N.Y. 
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THE QUARTERBACK 


ROBABLY the most important 
man on a football team is the 
quarterback. You often hear 

the backfield men referred to as 
quarterbacks, fullbacks, and _half- 
backs. In this article, I will refer to 
the quarterback as the man who calls 
the signals for his team. The quar- 
terback on a football team does not 
necessarily have to be a_ backfield 
man. I have known quarterbacks to 
be guards or centers. In selecting the 
quarterback, the main thing to take 
into consideration is the boy who 
has the most knowledge of the game 
of football. We try to find this boy 
as early as possible. 

However, everything else being 
equal, I think it wise to choose a 
backfield man to call signals. I be- 
lieve you will find that if your quar- 
terback is a tailback who also does 
the kicking and passing that your 
passing attack will probably be your 
best offense. On the other hand, if 
your blocking back is chosen for your 
quarterback, the chances are that 
your running game will be your best 
offense. We have also had our full- 
back calling signals, and at times the 
wingback has called them. 

In selecting the quarterback there 
are certain definite qualities which he 
must have: 

1. Leadership. You will find that 
a boy who does not have a great deal 
of leadership will not be a good quar- 
terback and vice versa. 

2. Confidence. A good quarterback 
has a lot of confidence in himself and 
his teammates have a lot of confidence 
in him. We once had a quarterback 
who was not so well up on football 
but who had confidence in himself 
and who had the confidence of his 
teammates. He turned out to be one 
of the best quarterbacks we have 
ever had, as all the other boys thought 
he called the right play regardless 
of what he called. 

38. A Good Voice. The success or 
failure of a lot of plays will depend 
upon the tone of voice in which plays 
are called. A quarterback must be 
able to make every man on the team 
understand the play called. 

4. Intelligence. Obviously, a quar- 
terback should be intelligent. 

5. Poise. A good quarterback 
should have poise. 


By FRANK HOWARD 


Head Football Coach, Clemson College 





Coach Howard played guard on 
the 1931 Alabama Rose Bowl 
team. Upon graduation from 
Alabama, he went to Clemson 
College as line coach. In 1940 
he succeeded Jess Neely as 
head football coach and athletic 
director. 

Like many other athletic 
coaches, he has been directing 
the physical training program 
for the Army trainees stationed 
at his school. He also coaches 
the varsity baseball team. 





There are a good many things that 
a quarterback should be taught: 

1. He should know the type of of- 
fense that he is directing. Some 
teams will depend more on passing 
and some will depend more on run- 
ning. It is up to the quarterback to 
know what type of football he is 
playing. 

2. He must know details of every 
play. When a quarterback knows 
these he is in a much better posi- 
tion to call the correct play at the 
correct time. For instance, if a half- 
back is coming up too fast on a run- 
ning play, it might be a good idea 
for the quarterback to start a play 
that looks just like a running play 
and throw a pass from it. 

3. He must know his own players 
and their abilities. In a tight spot 
it is always a good idea to call on 
the man who has the best chance of 
delivering what you need. 

4. Before calling a play, he must 
know down, distance, position on 
field, score, and time to play. He 
must also take the weather into con- 
sideration. 

5. He must know the effect certain 
plays have on the defense. 

a. He must observe what causes 
plays to fail. 

b. He must get information from 
other players. Know whom to believe 
and whom not to believe. In getting 
this information from other players 
he must be sure that this is done in 
time-outs, and at no time let one of 
his teammates talk in the huddle. 


c. He must have a reason for 
everything he calls. 

d. He must build up plays. 

e. He must know past history of 
games played. It is also a good idea 
to know the plays that have been 
good against a particular team in 
games played in the past. This in- 
formation is available from the past 
history and during these times the 
moving pictures are a big help. It 
is also wise to consult the past scout- 
ing reports and also the scout re- 
ports on the team that you are go- 
ing to play. 

6. He must consider what he has 
to gain if the play is successful, and 
what is to be lost if it fails. 

7. He must have a game plan. The 
things to consider in a game plan 
are the running game, passing game, 
and kicking game. He should have a 
fairly good idea before playing any 
team just about what he is going to 
do. One thing that most people fail 
to see is that twenty yards gained by 
an exchange of kicks is just as val- 
uable as twenty yards gained run- 
ning with the ball, or twenty yards 
gained passing. If you are able to 
outkick a team consistently be sure 
to take advantage of it. If a team 
can outkick you consistently you will 
have to make up this difference with 
your passing game or running game 
if you expect to have a good chance 
vt winning. It is also a very good 
idea to take a quarterback out on 
the field two or three days a week 
and talk over different situations 
with him. A good many coaches have 
different ideas as to what is the right 
play from different positions on the 
field. About the only thing I try to 
impress on a quarterback in regard 
to this is when to kick, and I also 
like to have my quarterbacks keep 
their team as nearly as possible in 
the middle of the field. To start with, 
I usually try to teach quarterbacks 
orthodox football and, after they 
learn this, I try to get over to them 
that you can sometimes win games 
by being a little unorthodox. 

I don’t think it is ever a good idea 
to criticize your quarterback in front 
of the other players. I usually tell 
my quarterbacks that I have a wife 
and two children to feed and that I 
do not want them doing anything that 
is foolish out on the field. 
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CLAUDE BOND, fa- 
mous trainer, Georgia 
Tech., is teaching his 
players the art of us- 
ing the ‘‘powder foot 
bath.”’ 





TRAINING ROOM—GEORGIA TECH 


Ten pounds of ‘‘Cramer’s Foot and Body Powder’”’ is placed in the foot bath 
and the players step into the powder, being sure their feet are dry, if used 


after the shower. 


In this picture the foot bath is being used in connection with the Tuf-Skin 
Bench. It gets hot in Atlanta in September—and to help toughen the skin and 
prevent blisters, Claude instructs the boys to—‘‘paint with Tuf-Skin—and then 


use the powder.”’ 
CRAMER’S FOOT AND BODY POWDER 


TOK Carton .... 2. cc ccccccceccees see 
QE# Carton ....cccccccccccccccees sQOree 


Order from your favorite Sporting Goods Dealer 


THE CRAMER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Gardner, Kansas 
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GEORGIA COACHING CLINIC 





Football Demonstration at Georgia Coaching Clinic 


HE Georgia Athletic Coaches’ 
ia Association held their fifth an- 

nual coaching clinic in Atlanta 
July 31-August 5, inclusive. Lectures 
and demonstrations were given in 
Football, Basketball, Track, Swim- 
ming and Athletic Training. 

The morning lectures and most of 
the evening programs weve held in 
air-conditioned rooms at the popular 
and always-co-operative Ansley Ho- 
tel in downtown Atlanta. The after- 
noon demonstrations were held at 
Georgia Tech. The course in football 
ran four days, Monday through 
Thursday, with Coach W. A. Alex- 
ander giving the morning lectures 
and the Georgia Tech staff and var- 
sity players demonstrating the work 
in the afternoon. Coach Alexander 
opened wide his book and showed the 
visiting mentors the what and how of 


the Georgia Tech offense. Bobby 


Dodd, popular backfield coach, was 
kept busy demonstrating forward 
passing, punting and other phases of 
backfield play. 

The course in basketball began on 
Thursday and ran through Saturday. 
Coach Adolph Rupp, basketball coach 
at University of Kentucky, gave the 
lectures and “Shorty” Register used 
his Jordan High players to demon- 
strate fundamental drills. A game 
between his team and an Atlanta 
team, coached by “Shorty” Doyal, cli- 
maxed these sessions. 

Claude Bond lectured on Training 
and he and “Sandy” Sandlin gave 
practical demonstrations in taping. 
Norris Dean lectured on Track and 
demonstrated some of the events with 
his track men and with motion pic- 
tures. The instruction in Swimming 
was given by Fred Lanoue. 

Lt. Lou Hassell, in charge of the 











THE BEST DRESSED MEN WEAR 
WOBILT: | 
“SCHWOBILT SUITS THE SOUTH” 
SCHWOBILT CLOTHES 
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Navy Physical Training program at 
Georgia Tech, invited the coaches to 
visit the various P. T. classes. This 
was an interesting and worth-while 
feature of the clinic. 

There were two social highlights of 
the week. On Wednesday night the 
coaches were entertained at a party 
in the Owl Room of the Ansley. Tom 
Slate, Cliff McGaughey, Bobby Dodd, 
Shorty Doyal and Dwight Keith 
were hosts. The other occasion was a 
buffet luncheon at the Atlanta Ath- 
letic Club on Thursday, with the 
Georgia Tech Athletic Association be- 
ing host. 

Following the luncheon, the annual 
business meeting was held, at which 
time the following officers were elected: 
R. L. Doyal, president; Bill Geer, 
vice-president; Dwight Keith, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. The District Direc- 
tors will be appointed and announced 
in the October issue. 

The clinic was acclaimed the most 
successful of any that has been held 
by the Georgia Athletic Coaches As- 
sociation. Coaches were registered 
from Georgia, South Carolina, Flor- 
ida, Tennessee, Alabama, Ohio, 
Texas and West Virginia. 





The Georgia Athletic Coaches’ As- 
sociation was organized in April 1938. 


PURPOSE 

The purpose of the organization is: 

1. To promote and improve ath- 
letics in Georgia. 

To foster a high standard of 
ethics and sportsmanship. 

3. To encourage closer co-operation 
and better understanding among 
coaches, school administrators, the 
public, the press and game officials. 

4. To help the coach professionally. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Anyone actively engaged in coach- 
ing athletics in the State of Georgia 
is eligible for membership. Member- 
ship dues are $1.00 per year. The fis- 
cal year begins September 1. 

BENEFITS 

Membership in the Georgia Athletic 
Coaches’ Association carries the fol- 
lowing privileges and benefits: 

1. Privilege of participating in the 
business meetings of the association. 

2. A reduction in tuition at the 
summer coaching clinics. 

3. Free subscription to SOUTH- 
ERN COACH AND ATHLETE mag- 
azine. 

4. Social and professional contacts 
with others in your field, who have 
common interests, aims and ambitions 
for a better athletic program in 
Georgia. 

Mail dues for membership to-— 


DWIGHT KEITH, Secretary 
751 Park Drive, N. E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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TEAM CONDITIONING 
(Continued from Page 11) 
among the modern youth is to try to 
stay up all night and not get enough 
sleep. I firmly believe that plenty of 
sleep is the most important asset in 
the training program. If the squad is 
located in a mountain retreat, you 
are certain that the members will 
have plenty of “snooze” during the 
first two vital weeks of training. All 
bad habits can, at least, be curbed 
during the camp, and the socializa- 
tion is one of the finest products of 

this system. 

It is a good plan to bring the boys 
along fast for the early tough games. 
Plenty of contact work and drills to 
harden them up should be used. With 
the squad at a high stage of devel- 
opment for the first two or three 
games, the problem is how to keep 
it there. The answer is likely to be 
to give them less work for the next 
three or four games, regardless of 
the strength of the opposition. It is 
often thought that we should work 
harder and harder because of the in- 
creased difficulty of our games, yet 
the boys are becoming more and more 
lifeless, as the work increases in 
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tempo. Unless their ardor increases 
directly, not inversely, with the speed 
of the training program, then every- 
thing is futile. 

Some of the methods of relaxing the 
strenuousness of the training that 
may work, are as follows: 

1. Practice later in the afternoon 
during the hot weather, so that dark- 
ness will end the workout if you will 
not. This will not work where 
coaches have lighted fields, but will 
probably increase the electric bill of 
the board of education. 

2. Work the second and third squad 
more and more, since the first squad 
is more talented and more experi- 
enced and can afford to practice on 
the various individual skills, which 
are just as necessary, but not as 
gruelling. 

3. Since most of the games are 
played on Thursday and Friday, the 
boys should dismiss all thoughts of 
football when the game is over until 
Monday afternoon. This gives them 
two to three days’ rest, and will re- 
build their energy, enthusiasm, and 
desire to compete. It is a law of 
sensory motor learning, that improve- 
ment goes on over these lay-off peri- 
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ods, so that this time is not entirely 
lost, from a viewpoint of individual 
progress. 

4. ‘Another plan of retaining the 
enthusiasm, mental and physical, is 
the releasing of certain key perform- 
ers from nearly all rough work after 
the first two or three games. These 
important boys are nearly always fin- 
ished high school athletes. They do 
not need the same amount of work 
as the neophytes and novices, and 
tend to become uninterested under too 
strenuous a program. 

After you have reached the half- 
way mark, you can again accelerate 
your program, with the elimination 
of some of the early rough work and 
finish the season with a well-condi- 
tioned, lively, interested squad of fine 
boys. This time is badly needed for 
knocking off rough edges, smoothing 
the form of the punters, passers, re- 
ceivers and ball carriers. The offense 
should be polished and oiled so that 
it clicks smoothly and new bits of 
strategy rehearsed over and over. 

You should remember that all the 
teams are having the same problem, 
since, as we have already said, the 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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play right down through a heavy schedule of top-notch 
contests! That’s the attractive sports dish MacGregor- 
Goldsmith is serving this year — the best football show, 
we believe, ever to be put on the air! 


Gas rationing may close the grandstands and bleachers. 
for hundreds of thousands of regular fans this year, but 
the MacGregor-Goldsmith series of broadcasts will pro- 
vide press-box seats for fans at the twist of a radio dial! 
Just as MacGregor-Goldsmith Athletic Equipment is pre- 
ferred by coaches and players alike throughout the 


nation, so will the MacGregor-Goldsmith Football Broad- _ 


casts be first choice of radio listeners this season. 


TUNE IN! Consuit your local newspaper for time of broadcast. 
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HERES THE THRU PACKED (0 GAME SCHEDULE 


SEPT. 30 — INDIANA AT MICHIGAN 
WLW. Cincinnati, WJR, Detroit, WJJD, Chicago 
LANE AT NOTRE DAME 
WLW, Cincinnati, WAR, Detroit, 
WNOE, New Orleans 

oct. 14 NORTHWESTERN AT MICHIGAN 

WLW. Cincinnati, WwJR, Detroit, w4JJD, Chicago 
SCONSIN AT NOTRE DAME 

WLW. Cincinnati, WwJR, Detroit, WJJD, Chicago 


also the entire Wisconsin Net W ork 


oct. 28 —NOTRE DAME AT ILLINOIS 
WLW, Cincinnati, WAR, Detroit, WJJD, Chicago: 


Champaign 
s. NAVY AT BALTIMORE 


oct. 7—TU 
WJJD, Chicago: 


oct. 21 —wi 


wows. 


NOV. 4—NOTRE DAME V 

pick BRAY, ace WwLw WLW. Cincinnati, WJR, Detroit. WJJD, Chicago 

sports announcer, will be at WwRR, Dallas 

the mike! KSD, St. Louis. WDAF, Kansas City, KFIZ. Ft. Worth, 
WNOE, New Orleans 


OHIO STATE 
JR, Detroit, WJJD, Chicago 


WLW. Cincinnati, 
WHKC. Columbus, WCAE, Pittsburgh 
NOTRE DAM 


NOV. 18 NORTHWESTERN AT E 
WLW. Cincinnati, WAR. Detroit, w4JJD. 


NOV. 25 —MICHIGAN AT OHIO STATE 
WLW. Cincinnati, WAJR., Detroit, Ww 


2—GREAT LAKES AT NOTRE DAME 
WLW. Cincinnati, WSR, Detroit, 


NOV. 11 __ PITTSBURGH AT 





Chicago 
jJD, Chicago 


DEC. 
W4JJD, Chicage 
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GYMNASTICS TO THE FORE 


BY LYLE WELSER 


Professor Physical Education, University of Illinois 


“Pep WITHOUT: PURPOSE” 

If the Physical Education teachers 
and coaches were forced to explain 
WHY we promote certain activities 
and not others on the basis of what 
the real contribution to the general 
welfare of our constituency is, there 
would be, no doubt, a great deal of 
“scrambling around” in an attempt 
to gather legitimate reasons. Then 
when all the reasons were put togeth- 
er, we might say that there would be 
very little scientific proof and maybe 
not even very good logic behind our 
directed energies. How truly this 
phrase, “Pep without purpose is pif- 
fle” describes so many of our activi- 
ties. This description certainly held 
good in the past and even holds good 
now, in spite of all our efforts to 
streamline our programs to meet the 
needs of the war effort. Yes, it is true 
that since this struggle for world or- 
der began, we have been attempting 
to sharpen our thinking by better de- 
fining our field, fixing our objectives 








Lyle Welser graduated at 
Kittanning, Pennsylvania, High 


School in 1925 and_ from 
Springfield College in 1933. He 
is former New England cham- 
pion in Tumbling and High Bar, 
and placed second in the Hori- 
zontal Bar. 

Since graduation, he has 
served as Assistant Physical 
Director, Greensburg, Pennsyl- 
vania Y.M.C.A.; Health Club Di- 
rector, Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
Y.M.C.A.; Physical Director, 
Pittsfield, Mass., Y.M.C.A.; In- 
structor in Physical Education, 
Georgia Tech; and Professor of 
Physical Education, University of 
Illinois. 





more clearly in mind, and setting our 
standards, so our “assembly lines of 
mass production” for conditioning 
men will move along more efficiently. 
While this is all in the right direc- 
tion, it seems that we have fallen 
short in realizing the fullest possi- 
bilities, for a great amount of the 
work conducted in schools and colleges 
does not include the work which is 


At Left: Coach Welser Demonstrates 
Strength and Flexibility 


1. ‘‘Handbook of Physical Fitness jor Students in 
Colleges and Universities.’’ Prepared by a com- 
mittee appointed by the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education with the collaboration of the U. S. 
Army, the U. S. Navy, the U. S. Public 
Health Service and the Physical Fitness Division 
of the Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services. Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office 
of Education. 


herein discussed. We still are not 
putting first things first. We as spe- 
cialists in our own preferred activity, 
e.g., the football coach, the basket- 
ball coach, the baseball coach, the 
swimming coach, the track coach and 
the physical educator, etc., should 
take time out to conduct an inventory 
to determine whether or not our sport 
or program contributes all that is 
claimed for it. Each man in his own 
thinking will rationalize that his ac- 
tivity will contribute those values 
that are mostly desired whether it be 
in times of peace or war. Quite often, 
these specialists will defend their ac- 
tivity in the light of public opinion 
or newspaper glorification. Popularity 
is the governing factor, but should 
this be our standard for judging the 
worth of an activity? Obviously not, 
and most certainly not in times of 
crises. Leave it to the public to decide 
and we will continue to lay the em- 
phasis on winning teams, hero wor- 
shipping, developing champions, and 
for the great masses of people, just 
developing plain “spectatoritis.” 
While this is not an attempt to con- 
demn all that takes place in such 
practices, we do need to examine our 
programs in the light of a_ better 
“measuring stick.” Unquestionably 
these activities all have very werth- 
while contributions to make, but why 
not see just which ones contribute 
most toward the desired ends? Why in- 
clude some activities which might not 
contribute quite so much and why ex- 
clude other activities which might 
contribute a great deal more than the 
popularized ones? 
PHYSICAL FITNESS OUR GOAL 

As we scan some of the literature 
for an understanding for a definition 
of physical fitness, we gather that 
physical fitness is a part of total fit- 
ness' and applies more specifically 
when one is free from handicapping 
infection, diseases, or defects; is prop- 
erly nourished; practices wholesome 
mental hygiene; and possesses suffi- 
cient strength, endurance, skill and 
knowledge to perform successfully the 
activities required in daily life or 
combat service in war. Pushing back 
the definition of physical fitness a 
little more, we find that motor fit- 
ness which is one of its components, 
is reducible to the basic elements of 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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DEFENSE AGAINST 
NOTRE DAME BOX 
(Continued from Page 14) 
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FIGURE 2 
the offensive backfield shift. 

The weak side guard plays on the 
center’s nose. On the snap of the ball, 
he charges the center with a hard 
hand jab on the center’s shoulder, 
and works to the play. This man is 
important. He keeps the center off 
the line-backers and also is in good 
position to keep from being trapped. 
The strong guard plays nose-on with 
the tackle and works on the tackle like 
the weak guard does on the center. 

The strong tackle plays the end 
with his hands if the end is loose. If 
the end is tight, he should play in 
front of the wingback. His job of pro- 
tection should be more to his outside 
than his inside. If the end is loose, 
the tackle should try and take the 
end with him on a 45 degree angle 
into the backfield. Use of hands is im- 
portant. The tackle must keep the end 
away from his body with his hands. 
If the end passes up the tackle to go 
on the backer or guard, then the 
tackle figures a trap on him and 
should bore in toward the ball. 

The weak side tackle is a charger, 
not a hand fighter. He stations him- 
self in the gap and faces in on a 
45 degree angle. His charge is hard 
and low over the outside hip of the 
offensive tackle. If the charge is high 
or slow, the offensive end will box the 
tackle on the scrimmage line, and that 
is bad. If the weak side end is tight, 
the tackle plays square in front of 
him, but still charges on a 45 degree 
angle inside the end. 

The weak side end leaves about a 
2 or 2%-yard gap between himself 
and his own tackle. His charge should 
be parallel to that of the tackle. If 
the play starts to the weak side, the 
ends keep driving in on this 45 degree 
angle charge. If the play starts away 
from him, the end takes one step in 
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with the inside foot and pauses to see 
where the ball is going and acts ac- 
cordingly. When the tailback takes 
the ball and straightens up to pass, 
drifts back to pass or runs to the 
strong side to pass, the weak side end 
should be able to drop off into flat 
territory to defend against passes. In 
dropping off, the end must never turn 
his back on the passer and should not 
drop back in depth more than five 
yards. On spin passes, that is where 
the offensive fakes a fullback reverse 
and then drops back to pass, the weak 
side end should drive on in to rush 
the passer. In that case, the strong 
side end will be the one to drop off 
into flat territory. 

The strong side end protects his 
outside first, inside second. If the 
wingback comes at him, he should 
play off the wingback on to the full- 
back with his hands, first on the 
wingback, then on the fullback. This 
end must be wide enough to see the 
fullback to the rear of the wingback. 
The strong side end rushes the passer 
on tailback passes and drops off on 
spin passes. 

The weak side backer should play 
in the gap about a yard back. On 
passing downs, he can be deeper, 2 
to 3 yards back. He studies the of- 
fensive tackle as that is the one of- 
fensive lineman that can come 
through on him. If the tackle comes 
for the backer, he should use his 
hands and side-step. Never retreat in 
order to get rid of the blocker. The 
line-backer’s first job is to fill the 
hole inside his tackle on runs and to 
drop back 6 or 7 yards on passes. 

On the weak side, the end tries to 
cover the off-tackle hole by smashing 
in. The halfback protects the wide 
play. 

The strong side line-backer has a 
good spot to line-up in—behind the 
guard. He can be 2 to 5 yards back, 
depending on down and distance. His 
first job on runs is to fill the gap on 
either side of the strong side guard. 
On passes, he can cover the short 
middle on his side or flat to the strong 
side. If the strong side backer is going 
to cover flat on passes, then the weak 
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side backer should drop back deeper 
and directly back of the ball. Some 
word or hand signal between the 
backers can be made up for this pur- 
pose. Both backers should always re- 
member: Don’t move after fakes! 
Stay put till you know where the ball 
is and where it is going. It is better 
to under run a play going wide than 
to over run it. When you recognize a 
pass play, get your depth fast and 
then play the ball. 

The strong side halfback can play 
back 10 to 12 yards and need not 
start up as fast or line up outside his 
end like the weak side halfback. Ten 
yards directly back of his own end is 
a good spot. On passes, he should pro- 
tect against wide, deep passes and 
come up fast to tackle on passes com- 
pleted in front of him. Drop back and 
out five or six yards and then play 
the ball is a good rule. The halfback 
should see the ball when it leaves the 
passer’s hand. 


The weak side half, since he has 
to protect his end on the outside, 
should play well outside the end and 
8 yards back. On runs, he comes up 
fast on the outside. He must make or 
miss his tackle at the scrimmage line. 
On passes he must back-pedal fast to 
get back and out for an additional 
depth of 7 or 8 yards. 

The safety man is a deep line- 
backer. The rules that apply to the 
close line-backers apply to him. He 
does not start up or over till he knows 
what is happening. On pass defense, 
he already has his depth (20 yards), 
so he just plays centerfield. It is best 
for the safety man to pay little at- 
tention to the pass receivers. He 
should concentrate on seeing the ball 
when it leaves the passer’s hand. He 
then races for the ball as it comes 
down field. The safety man can cover 
a big area on pass defense, if he will 
do this. 

In any defense, remember this: A 
team set badly that can and will 
tackle does better than a team that 
is set up perfectly but that can’t or 
won’t tackle. Practice is necessary for 
good tackling. 
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10 Copies ....... 





Game Administration Handbook in Basketball should be 
in the hands of all basketball coaches and players! For 
your convenience, the Georgia High School Association has 
bought a number of these books for distribution at prices 


Be GE oo icc sinwicnessscecscee Be 
Mail your order to S. F. BURKE, Secretary, 
Georgia High School Association, 
Thomaston, Georgia 
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BABE RUTH!” 





Fast-Moving New Sports Radio Show Backed 
By Strong Newspaper and Magazine Campaign 


Spalding’s fast-paced sports radio show is being plugged 
in leading newspapers in key cities, coast-to-coast... in 
September issucs of BOYS’ LIFE, OPEN ROAD FOR 
BOYS and SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES. On the air, 
“HERE’S BABE RUTH!” presents frequent appear- 
ances of famous sports personalities as the Babe’s 
guests ... offers prizes for best sports questions sent in 
each week by Spalding radio show listeners. Top all 
this with the Babe himself — and you've got a thrilling 
sports show that’s bound to promote clean sports and 
fair play. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. ¢ Division of Spalding Sales Corporation 


SPALDING SPORTS SHOW BOOK and MEM- 
BERSHIP CERTIFICATE IN BABE RUTH’S 


OWN BASEBALL CLUB. Both given free to all kids | 


who write in to the Babe, or from Spalding Dealers. 
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‘Here's Babe Ruth!” 





Every Saturday Morning 
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SOUTHERN SCHOOLS 
(Continued from Page 7) 
schools lasted until the establishment 


of the K-6-3-3 form of organization 
in 1923. This reorganization threw 
the senior high schools into another 
period of readjustment, which ex- 
tended over several years. The senior 
high schools became again three-year 
schools. For two years they received 
no incoming contingents from the 
city schools (1923-1925). Enrollments 
in the senior high schools naturally 
dropped to about one-half their nor- 
mal at that time. Teachers had to be 
assigned to junior high schools dur- 
ing that period, only to be called 
back to senior high school service, 
as enrollment figures came back and 
rapidly passed the normal of the pre- 
ceding years. The junior high schools, 
being a feature of the system new 
and unfamiliar to officers of admin- 
istration, as well as to teachers, were 
assigned undertakings that after 


brief and unsatisfactory trial were 
reassigned to the senior high schools. 
In the adjustment that is current to 
date, the senior high schools have 
taken back in part the basic elemen- 
tary work that belongs to the ninth 
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grade, or the first year of high school. 
Consequently, the Senior High Schools 
are, in effect, four-year high schools 
under the K-6-3-3 plan. 

In addition to the liberalizations in 
administration of 1912-1920 set forth 
above, the Boys’ High School has in- 
stituted the further measures of (1) 
permitting late arrivals and early de- 
partures so as to require students to 
be on the premises only during that 
span of the school day that embraces 
their schedules of classes, of sched- 
uling the individual’s work, in so far 
as possible, in consecutive periods, 
and of eliminating study halls, and 
(2) of instituting the long period— 
six periods per day, of fifty-five min- 
utes’ duration. Except for the limited 
supervised and directed study ren- 
dered possible by the long class peri- 
od, the student’s preparation must be 
taken care of by home study. The stu- 
dent of average and above average 
ability must, in order to do his work 
creditably in the Boys’ High School, 
study about three hours daily out of 
school hours. 

In the constantly and rapidly grow- 
ing needs of the schools, in the ex- 
pansions of the service, the provision 
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Boys’ High 
Concert Orchestra 





for adequate housing and equipment 
has continued to be an insuperable 
problem. From 1872 to 1896, the Boys’ 
High School, beginning in two rooms 
in the basement of the Girls’ High 
School building, was moved succes- 
sively to several different quarters 
until in 1896, the old building at 
Courtland and Gilmer Streets was 
provided. From that building the 
Commercial High School boys and the 
Technological High School were 
squeezed out by the congestion. On 
the first Sunday in January, 1924, 
the Gilmer Street building was de- 
stroyed by fire. For the remainder 
of that year the Boys’ High School 
accommodated itself to an elementary 
school building that had been strand- 
ed by exodus of the white population 
from its neighborhood. In the fall of 
1924, the Boys’ High School and the 
Technological High School moved to 
occupy jointly the just-finished frag- 
ment of the Henry W. Grady Senior 
High School building on its twenty- 
three acres of ground. In these quar- 
ters, now consisting in large part of 
wooden portable two- and four-room 
structures, the schools still carry on 
in amity and mutual forbearance, ex- 
cept in the high-pressure stress of 
keen rivalry in sports, and other 
fields of competition in extracurricu- 
lar activities. The intimacy in hous- 
ing of these two schools, together 
with the emulation in activities, has 
been, I believe, an invaluable influ- 
ence in the promotion of the civic 
virtues of appreciating and under- 
standing the spirit and the purposes 
of the other fellow. 

An exposition of the development 
of the Boys’ High School should not 
be closed without mention of the 
R. O. T. C. The Boys’ High School 
with an enrollment of 1,100 has a 
voluntary regimental organization 
with an enrollment of about 600. 
From meagre beginnings in 1920, this 


Boys’ Hiyh Military Band 
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unit has developed an efficiency which 
has commanded for the past eighteen 
years rating as “honor school” by 
the U. S. War Department. Judging 
by the deportment record of the boys 
who wear the uniform, one must con- 
clude that this adjunct to the school 
organization is of great value. 

This account of the Boys’ High 
School has been kept intentionally 
impersonal. The list of distinguished 
persons who have served, or who have 
been served by, the school is too ex- 
tensive for one to mention any with- 
in the limits of this article without 
injustice to those unmentioned. The 
Boys’ High School has been coerced 
by circumstance into a continued ex- 
istence as primarily a college pre- 
paratory public school. In this re- 
spect the school, as well as the com- 
munity, has apparently been fortu- 
nate. The service of the school has 
been, and is, of high distinction. We 
are confident that its reputation 
stands nationally well within the 
foremost rank of American public 
high schools. 

AUXILIARY SERVICES AND ExTRA- 

CURRICULAR DEVELOPMENTS 

1. At about the time the school be- 
came a four-year institution, the Fac- 
ulty became so impressed with the 
fact that boys will (must) eat, as 
to organize a lunch service consist- 
ing of sandwiches, fruit, candies, and 
pies. The proceeds from this service 
became the major support in financ- 
ing athletics until about 1930. 

2. Boys’ High organized the first 
High School Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion in Atlanta, 1921; one of the first 
High. School Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions in the United States. 

3. In co-operation with P.-T. A., 
the school equipped a kitchen and 
conducted first hot lunch service in 
Atlanta schools. Our present day, 
fully equipped cafeteria is one of the 
most popular features of the school 
organization and is self-supporting. 

4, Our program in athletics, pre- 
sented elsewhere in this issue, sup- 
ports every form of sport for which 
there is any demand for participa- 
tion from the students. Athletics is 
now entirely self-supporting, with its 
own financial set-up entirely within 
the school organization. 

5. The school supports two publi- 
cations—a school paper, “The Tat- 
ler,” established 1912, and an An- 
nual, “The Alciphronian,” the first 
edition published in 1909. 

6. The school maintains three mu- 
sical organizations—the Concert Or- 
chestra, established 1912; the Mili- 
tary Band and an impressive Glee 
Club. 

7. Other organizations, of a gen- 
eral rather than specific nature, are 
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the Ben S. Read Activities Associa- 
tion for the support of all extra- 
curricular interests; the Hi Y Club, 
which exercises constant initiative in 
co-operation in maintaining right 
morale; the H,C Scholastic Honor So- 
ciety; The Zodiac, a general Honor 
Society, recognizing leadership; and 
a persistent but struggling endeavor 
at Student Government. 

The school nowadays finds itself 
much affected by two slogans, the one 
proclaiming its purpose, 

MAKER OF MEN, 
the other, expressing student senti- 
ment, 
BOYS’ HIGH FOREVER! 
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TEAM CONDITIONING 
(Continued from Page 21) 
opposition is level now, and each 
week brings another tough opponent. 
Most schedules, both in high school 
and college, are filled with nothing 
but hard games, and all coaches must 
now work and fret to keep their 
squads fit and raring to go every week. 
The fact that this is virtually im- 
possible is evidenced by the number 
of so-called startling upsets occurring 
each week. One good product of these 
upsets is that the parasitic gamblers 
are taking a well-deserved, terrific 
licking. Maybe we should wish for 

more and more upsets. 
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ATHLETICS AT 

BOYS’ HIGH SCHOOL 

(Continued from Page 8) 
nament eight times and in the finals 
five times. The final triumph seems 
to evade us somehow. We have won 
the city championship for the past 
five years, but always falter in the 
state competition. 

Our track record is one that we 
are proud of, and here again, we are 
far ahead of everyone in state cham- 
pionships. We have just won our 
fourth consecutive title, and during 
the history of the G.I.A.A., we have 
been first ten times, which is about 
twice as many championships as our 
nearest rivals. The same thing can 
be said about our swimming team, 
which has completely spread-eagled 
the field in “the cleanest of all 
sports.” We have just won our sixth 
consecutive title and, during the 
twenty-two years of the G.I.A.A., 
the Purples have been first fifteen 
times in water sports. Coach Crow- 
der and his boys have truly domi- 
nated the field in their activity. 

Our baseball team has enjoyed 
great success in the so-called nation- 
al pastime. We won the only G. I. 
A. A. tournament staged in base- 
ball, and have captured the city 
crown many times. The only team 
that has outstripped us in this sport 
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is Tech High, though we have al- 
ways been close on their heels. We 
have also been the outstanding school 
in tennis for many, Many years, pro- 
ducing such stars as Bitsy Grant 
(“The Mighty Atom”), former na- 
tional champion and member of the 
Davis Cup team; Billy Reese, Rus- 
sell Bobbitt, Carl Maddox and oth- 
ers. The Purples have not lost a 
match in tennis in five years. We 
have won the singles and doubles 
titles more than fifty per cent of the 
time since 1932. We have just cap- 
tured the 1944 singles and doubles 
cup and, with the boys now in 
school, it seems that the Hurricane 
will continue in the running in this 
wonderful recreational activity. 

We have also entered teams in 
many other branches of sports, such 
as golf, boxing, bowling, fencing, 
cross-country, wrestling, hockey and 
weight-lifting. We have developed 
some of the leading golfers of the 
country. Charlie Yates, American and 
British Amateur Champion; Alan 
Yates, Will Gunn and Berrien Moore 
are among the outstanding golfers 
who played on Boys’ High teams. 

Our boxing teams have won more 
than their share of awards. 

We are especially proud of our 
broad and _ well-rounded program 
which includes about twenty-five per 
cent of our student body and gives 
an outlet to the tremendous energy 
and enthusiasm stored up in the 
youth of our land. 


Many of the leaders of our city and 
section are former Purple athletes. 
All the way back to Mr. William Mc- 
Cauley, former president of the board 
of education, who has contributed 
two fine sons to our football teams, 
to the products of 1944, leaders have 
paraded from the athletic program 
of Boys’ High. Dr. Alfred Scott, of 
the University of Georgia, is a for- 
mer Purple and undoubtedly the 
greatest basketball player ever de- 
veloped in this section. Dave Johnston, 
head of the English department of 
our school, former basketball coach, 
was one of the outstanding players 
of this city and state back around 
1910. Dr. Frank Boland, leading At- 
lanta physician, and his two sons 
now in the service, were all promi- 
nent in the life of Boys’ High. Al 
and John Staton, officials of the Coca- 
Cola Company and brilliant students, 
were important cogs on former Boys’ 
High teams. Emory Jenks, leading 
Atlanta insurance executive, just re- 
turned from service in the chemical 
warfare branch of our Army, was 
very much a part of the sports pro- 
gram. Some of the great players of 
the early thirties were Major Char- 
lie Preston, Major Lawrence Hayes, 
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Major Dick Beard, Captain Roane 
Beard, Major Gay Thrash, Major 
Wink Davis, Captain Tom Spratlin, 
Lieutenants (jg) J. L. Brooks and 
Mit FitzSimmons. Two of our great- 
est all-round athletes were Harry 
Appleby and Clint Castleberry. Har- 
ry is a bustling business man of Sy]l- 
acauga, Alabama, and Clint is a 
Lieutenant in Uncle Sam’s Air 
Forces. Ben Ehrlich, captain of our 
great ’35 team, and John Brown of 
the equally great ’39 team, have 
made the supreme sacrifice for our 
American way of life. Many of our 
former athletes have been cited for 
achievement in our present war, one 
of the latest being Milton Miller of 
the ’41 team, honored for courage in 
the battle of Italy. 

We could continue to name the 
great heroes of Boys’ High until the 
list grew into a tremendous galaxy 
of illustrious and brilliant stars of 
the athletic and business world. The 
men of Boys’ High, builders of a 
great institution, planters of beauti- 
ful and worthy ideals, and pioneers 
of a wonderful and everlasting spirit 
in our community! Because of the 
achievement of this institution, be- 
cause of its product, men of charac- 
ter, men of grandeur, men of moral 
courage, we shout to this community 
and to all of this section, “BOYS’ 
HIGH MUST LAST FOREVER!” 








Assistant Coaches Henry Madden 
(left) and Bill Orgain 
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FOOTBALL IN 1944 


By H. V. PORTER 


Secretary, National Federation of State High School Athletic Associations 


HE current football season will 
present many problems which 
grow out of manpower short- 
age, equipment limitations and trans- 
portation difficulties. Despite these 
problems, there is reason to believe 
that school men will prove to be as 
resourceful as ever and that football 
activity will be continued on a scale 
at least as great as that of last 
year. Under current conditions, 
rugged sports of this type are a val- 
uable part of any school physical 
training program. 

Inventive athletic directors and 
coaches will find ways of keeping the 
game adapted to conditions which will 
prevail during the current season. 
This is an election year and it is safe 
to assume that some of the football 
activities will be geared to events 
which always accompany an election 
year. Appropriate ceremonies which 
do not involve the school in any par- 
tisan activity are in order and foot- 
ball games are a good medium for 
staging such activities. This is also 
a war year and bond buying, honor- 
ing ceremonies and other patriotic 


services can be promoted through the 
medium of football contests. This is 
also a year which is to be designated 
“Physical Fitness Special Emphasis 
Year.” Mass demonstrations of fitness 
activities belong logically with events 
such as football games. Alert leaders 
of athletic departments will take ad- 
vantage of all of these opportunities 
to make the season interesting and 
effective. 
A Progressive Football Code 

The code which governs high 
school football has been kept progres- 
sive and continually adapted to pres- 
ent needs. The liberal forward pass- 
ing and kicking rules insure plenty 
of open field action and provide rap- 
id action during the entire time the 
ball is in play. This applies even 
when the game is between two teams 
which are far from expert, as is the 
case in those schools where only a 
very limited amount of time can be 
taken in training the team regulars 
and where only the actual fundamen- 
tals of the game can be mastered by 
the team. 

The 1944 rules are little different 
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from those of last year. Most of the 
differences are in simplifying the code 
and in making it more logical. 
About Free-Kicks: The football 
code provides a simple type of ad- 
ministration for the three free-kicks 
(kick-off, kick after safety and kick 
after fair catch). All rules which 
apply to one of these free-kicks also 
apply to the other two. In newspaper 
discussions there has been much space 
devoted to the evil connected with 
purposely free-kicking the ball out of 
bounds. In the Federation code this 
is not a problem because it was 
taken care of several years ago when 
the rules gave the receivers the right 
to take the ball on their 40-yard-line 
and when they prescribed that it is 
illegal to bat a kick (even backward). 
Prior to this year, there was one re- 
maining illogical rule connected with 
the free-kick. This provided that if 
a free-kick was short, i.e., did not 
cross R’s restraining line, the kick 
was made again without any assess- 
ment of a distance penalty. This was 
an exception to the general rule that 
illegally putting the ball into play in 
any other situation connected with 
the snap or free-kick involved a five- 
yard penalty. The 1944 rule takes 
care of this situation by prescribing 
loss of 5 yards for a short free-kick. 
What Is Encroachment? Officials 
and coaches will receive some assist- 
ance in determining what constitutes 
encroachment on the neutral zone. 
This aid comes from the redrafted 
Rule 8-1-3 and the related definition 
of “neutral zone” in 2-9-3. Under 
the new wording, Officials are in- 
structed to consider it encroachment 
if a player charges into the neutral 
zone before the snap and if such 
charge results in: his touching of an 
opponent; or the snapper delaying 
the snap; or causing an opponent to 
charge. This is not an actual change 
in procedure. It merely harmonizes 
the rule with what has been consid- 
ered good practice by the best officials. 
In this connection, a few questions 
always arise as to whether there can 
te a double offside and as to the 
difference between encroachment and 
offside. The only time there can be 
a doukle offside is when two oppo- 
nents simultaneously charge into the 
neutral zone and remain there until 
the snap is made. If two opponents 
are in the neutral zone too soon and 
one entered before the other, the first 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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Initiative -The Foundation of Democracy 





When young “‘Red’”’ 
Smith, eighth grader 
at Central School, 
sits with wrinkled 
brow, planning 
tricky plays for his 
football team, he is 
exercising his constitutional right to the 
“pursuit of happiness.” His happiness, in 
this particular instance, is trying to beat the 
daylights out of rival teams. And that is the 
basis of our whole democratic competitive 
system. It’s the reason that mo record, in 
any branch of our economic life, is safe in 
this country. No industrial record. No 
scientific record. No engineering record. 
No farm production record. No war record. 














Our kind of democracy gives us the 
privilege of initiative. In America we are 
free to go ahead and do things—free to 
compete for leadership in any walk of life. 


Weare taught to believe that nothing is 
so good that it can’t be done or made 
better. And that same initiative—that 
competitive spirit of free men—that ever- 


lasting urge to make the best better, bred 
in the hearts of millions of Americans, 
has made the U. S. the greatest nation on 
the face of the earth, in peace andin WAR. 


The youth of America learns initiative 
early on our fields of sports. Out there, 
where “‘the best man wins,” they develop 
the will-to-win, the never-say-die spirit, 
that makes them fight till the last man is 
out—till the final gun of the last quarter— 
the last bell of the last round—the last 
shot of the last long set—the last stride 

of the last lap. 


Our competitive 
sports burn this 
initiative into our 
boys. While they 
develop fine, strong 
bodies, and agilities 
and skills in the use 
of those bodies, they also develop priceless 
qualities of self-confidence and determina- 
tion—and a deep-seated love for the ways 
of American democracy. 














It is this love of independence—this 


freedom to compete on even terms for any 
prize worthwhile, developed in our youth 
by our competitive sports, that is the 
greatest safeguard 
of our democratic 
ways, in this age of 
sinister change. 

Carriedintoman- 
hood it will give us 
a mighty bulwark 
against any inva- 
sion of the sacred tenets of the American 
way of life—whether from without or 
from within. 
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DEMOCRACY IN SPORTS 
(Continued from Page 12) 

Bobby Jones, a typical American 
boy, threatened to establish a new 
reign when he swept the field with 
his incomparable “grand slam” in 
1930, but after his retirement great 
champions have come from the ranks 
of the unknown consistently. 

Tennis has followed almost the 
same pattern as Golf. The marvelous 
Tilden was a splendid missionary for 
the game. Great Tennis players come 
from anywhere now. 

Boxing is studded with many strik- 
ing examples of the subject at hand. 

Jack Dempsey actually roared out 
of the West, riding the rods of a 
freight train, to smash his way to 
a world’s championship. 

Today Jack is making his contri- 
bution to the war effort by training 
thousands of our Coast Guard boys 
in a rugged Physical Fitness Pro- 
gram. He is at present a Lt. Com- 
mander in this branch of the Service. 

Gene Tunney, a young marine in 
the last war, won the championship 
of the A. E. F. in 1917. Turned Pro- 
fessional after the war, developed 
gradually and surely, and finally won 
the world’s championship from 
Dempsey. 

Gene is at present in charge of the 
Physical Fitness Program for the 
U. S. Navy and has the rank of Lt. 
Commander. 

Today our world’s champion is Joe 
Louis, the son of an humble Alabama 
negro planter. He has been a credit 
to the boxing game and his race. 

Joe is a Sergeant in the United 
States Army. 

All sports have their greats, and 
near greats. They have come from 
the farm; the factory; the city and 
the hamlet, as the above-named ath- 
letes clearly show. 

Democracy in sports, you may 
ask? There are those who will say 
that sports are autocratic. They will 
mention Judge Landis in Baseball, 
Elmer Layden in Football. Our offi- 
cials in sports whose words are law; 
many control bodies who administer 
sports fairly and fearlessly—well, 
don’t forget that these men merely 
enforce the regulations which the 
men in the game impose upon them- 
selves, and which may be changed by 
the majority as they see fit. 

Yes, the most powerful influence 
in our American Democracy is, 
sports. Where else would we gain 
our spirit of tolerance? Our love for 
the underdog? Why, this is the real 
reason we are involved in this world’s 
war. We believe in the Ten Com- 
mandments, and in the theory of, 
“live and let live.” 
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Where else did we learn to pick 
ourselves off the sod, or floor and 
come back fighting? 

Where else did we learn to honor 
a worthy opponent? To abide by the 
principles of fair play? And last, but 
not least, where else is the rule of 
the majority more clearly in evidence 
than in American sports? 

Oh, yes, Mr. Hitler, may I quote 
you, as of 1940? “America is soft. 
It will be easy. A prey—big, soft, 
fat and rich.” 

May I ask you what you think 
now of those men at Salerno, Cas- 
sino and the Normandy beach, as 
well as Bataan? The Solomons and 
battlefronts all over the world? Care- 
less, maybe, and thinking in terms 
of peace, a few years, ago, but to- 
day grim, hardened fighting men who 
are ready for the kill. 

When the history of this war is 
written, Hitler’s and Tojo’s inability 
to correctly appraise the fibre of 
American character will be listed as 
one of their most stupid mistakes. 

The laws of sports are inexorable. 
While the sky is the limit for those 
willing to pay the price, oblivion is 
the sure penalty for those who do 
not conform. First to the laws of 
Physical Fitness, next to the laws of 
the majority. 

Have you forgotten the “Black 
of 1919? Have you forgotten 


” 


Sox 
many of yesterday’s greats who 
flashed brilliantly for a span, and 
then faded fast, because of their 
simple inability to conform, or to 
control habits and appetites? 

In view of the amazing revelations 
by our Selective Service Boards, our 
youth were in a deplorable condition 
when called on to defend their coun- 
try, largely because the great ma- 
jority had not had the opportunity 
to participate in the democracy about 
which we are talking. 

Since we realize this weakness, and 
since we realize that our future wel- 
fare is so closely tied up with Physi- 
cal Fitness, let’s provide the neces- 
sary facilities, adequately financed, 
and manned, to insure strong bodies 
for our youth, and a chance for our 
returning soldiers and civilians to 
stay fit for the second phase of World 
War number two; reconstruction and 
rehabilitation. 

But above all, never again shall we 
be caught soft and unprepared! 
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YOUR FOOTBALL SHOES WILL BE THERE 


* *  %* wartime conditions make it , 
increasingly difficult to meet the demand / 
for football shoes. But SPOT-BILT is P 

determined not to let you down. We are y 
going to deliver—maybe a little late— / 
but you will get the football shoes you ; 
ordered from your SPOT-BILT distributor. ‘ 


WITCHELL-SHEILL COMPANY, CHICAGO ‘ 
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GYMNASTICS 
(Continued from Page 22) 
strength, power, flexibility, balance, 

agility and endurance.” 

Keeping this definition in mind as 
the partial “yardstick” against which 
we should check our programs, let us 
consider that which applies more spe- 
cifically, namely, motor fitness. One 
who is fit from the motor standpoint 
should be able to run, jump, climb, 
crawl, swim, lift, push, pull, dodge, 
etc., however, let us look at these ma- 
jor items one by one*® and ask our- 
selves the question as to what extent 
our pet activity contributes. The read- 
er should keep in mind that this arti- 
cle is written in behalf of the ac- 
tivity, GYMNASTICS, which the 
author believes contributes in no 
small measure to most all of these 
factors. Yes, perhaps it excels many 
of the sports in many respects. 

First let us consider strength,' 
which emphasizes “the capacity of the 
hands, legs or trunk to exert great 
force. Strong hands and arms are 
important for grasping, lifting or 
pulling heavy or resistant objects, 
such as shells, equipment, a partner, 
a heavy rifle or a machine gun.” 
Swinging on or climbing ropes re- 
quires great strength of the hands, 
arms, shoulders, and the large depres- 
sor muscles of the chest and back, re- 
lates Cureton. He further states that 
the muscles of the upper back and 
chest pull the arms downward in 
shinning or climbing. The muscles of 
the buttocks give force to all locomo- 
tion efforts, as in cycling, running or 
jumping. The long back muscles re- 
inforce all kicking movements of the 
legs, sit up and leg lifting movements. 
Is it not true that these are the very 
movements of gymnastics? What 
sport excels? 

Next let’s look at the item of 
power> which emphasizes the capacity 
to release great explosive force to 
sudden violent efforts as demonstrat- 
ed in action by jumping, pole vault- 
ing, throwing for distance. Tumbling 
which is a part of gymnastics has no 
equal in developing such qualities for 
who could picture any tumbler loaf- 
ing successfully in this respect? In 
tumbling, it’s quite often an all or 
none principle that counts in a great 
variety of movements. 

Flexibility,, which is next on the 
list, emphasizes the ability to move 


2. Cureton, Thomas Kirk, Ph.D., ‘‘Characteristics 
of Good Motor Fitness.’’ Physical Fitness Work- 
book, Stipes Publishing Company, Champaign, 
Illinois, pp. 26; 28, 1942. 

3. Cureton, Thomas Kirk, Ph.D., ‘The Unfitness 
of Young Men in Motor Fitness.’’ Reprint from 
the Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, September 11, 1943, Vol. 123, pp. 69; 
74. 
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easily in the full range of joint move- 
ments. This one is simple from the 
standpoint of gymnastics for there 
are no muscle bound successful tum- 
blers, as they all must be able to flex 
or extend far beyond the normal 
range of movements. Successful per- 
formance on the apparatus requires 
no limit of flexibility in many of the 
complex feats. The thought that gym- 
nastics produces little flexibility is 
only held by those who never experi- 
enced this sport themselves. It might 
be well to remember that unless one 
trains himself in flexibility, old 
age will bring about rigidity which 
is the opposite state of youthfulness. 

For our next consideration, let’s 
look at balance’ which represents neu- 
romuscular control paralleling the de- 
velopment of the kinesthetic sense in 
acts of sitting, skating, riding, tum- 
bling, walking logs, or fences, skiing, 
dancing and a host of everyday skills. 
It is quite obvious that there are no 
successful gymnasts who haven’t a 
superabundance of this item. Without 
it there can be no achievement -in 
practically any phase of gymnastics. 
Cureton states directly that advanced 
tumbling, diving and fundamental 
gymnastics is good preliminary train- 
ing. 

To be a gymnast is to be agile® and 
it is impossible to conceive of one ex- 
ecuting even the simplest moves with- 
out being agile. 

Perhaps the weakest link in the 
whole phase of gymnastics is the lack 
of endurance’ items as evidenced by 
the long distance runner or swimmer. 
While there is endurance involved, 
much of it is confined to a series of 
short static contractions or to short 
periods of execution. A routine of any 
appreciable length on any of the ap- 
paratus or as demonstrated in tum- 
bling will bring about a state of dysp- 
nea very quickly and such labored 
breathing will continue for quite some 
time after the performer has ceased 
to exert himself. This is endurance 
of a type but is only experienced by 
the advanced performer who has ac- 
quired enough of the fundamental 
skills so that they can be put together 
into a routine, Unquestionably the 
gymnast would find it more profit- 
able to practice some running events 
such as the mile, where the cardio- 
vascular system would be brought into 
play a little more vigorously. 


GYMNASTICS AN OVER-ALL TERM 


If we leaf back the pages of history 
to the days of the Greek palestra, we 


4. Ibid. 
5., 6., 7.—Ibid. 
8., 9.—Ibid. 
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find that the term gymnastics was 
used to connote that training which 
was fully one half of a boy’s formal 
education. When a boy reached the 
age of 15, this work had taken prefer- 
ence over other studies. Harmonious 
physical development and moral ends 
were held to be of fundamental im- 
portance. Cubberly” states that the 
standards of success were far from 
our modern standards, but the ques- 
tion is raised, is this true? The im- 
portant thing was to attain a grace- 
ful and dignified carriage of the body, 
good physical health, perfect control 
of temper, and to develop quickness 
of perception, self possession, ease, 
and skill in the games. Leaping and 
jumping, for general bodily and lung 
development; running contests for 
agility and endurance; throwing the 
discus for arm exercise; casting the 
javelin, for bodily poise and coordina- 
tion of movement; boxing and wres- 
tling for quickness, agility, endur- 
ance; and swimming and dancing 
were also included. Aren’t these goals 
pretty largely the ones we seek to- 
day? Gymnasiums were built by the 
state as early as 590 B. C. to accom- 
modate this work. 

While there are European nations 
which still interpret gymnastics much 
the same as did the early Greeks, we 
in America narrowed our conception 
greatly. If we look up the definition 
as used today,!! we find that it is 
defined thusly: As a disciplinary ex- 
ercise of body, a feat of bodily skill, 
that form of exercise which develops 
bodily strength and agility, more re- 
cently to be thought of as exercises 
in a gymnasium as aside from athlet- 
ics. By heavy gymnastics it is meant 
that form of vigorous athletic exer- 
cises (distinguished from light gym- 
nastics or calisthenics) as performed 
on such apparatus as the horizontal 
bar, parallel bars, side and long horse 
and rings and mats (tumbling) etc. 
Gymnastics, according to the Swedish 
interpretation, emphasizes more of the 
therapeutic use of kinesiatrics or mus- 
cular movements. 

Since in America we choose to think 
in terms of the work on the heavy ap- 


10. Cubberly, Ellwood P., ‘‘A Brief History oj * 
as. 33, 


Education,’’ Houghton Mifflin Co., pp. 1 
1922, 
11. Funk & Wagnalls. 
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paratus being the most significant, let 
us for a moment consider the merits 
of this type of work. To better round 
out our program for all-around devel- 
opment, perhaps we should strongly 
consider tumbling as an integral part 
of this activity also. 


GYMNASTICS CONDEMNED 


It is very unfortunate that gymnas- 
tics has come in for much ridicule and 
criticism in recent years, but such has 
been the case. It has even been denied 
that the work has much or any edu- 
cational value, or that it is capable of 
supplying the need for exercise in 
general in an adequate or interesting 
manner. Such extreme depreciation of 
gymnastic work is unwarranted and 
without proof. Usually such argu- 
ments are advanced by people who 
have never experienced this sport and 
quite often are not thoroughly trained 
in the broader concepts of physical 
education. Nothing could be more un- 
fair. Because of the recent emphasis 
on the informal type of program, it 
is only natural that this vigorous type 
of activity would be heaved into the 
educator’s “proverbial waste basket.” 
Some injuries have occurred in this 
sport, but this comes about by inex- 
perienced teachers, as a rule. Actually 
there is very little reason for injuries 
to occur if this activity is properly 
handled. Then again, do we drop foot- 
ball or any other sport just because 
of injuries? To many workers in phys- 
ical education, it is certainly a lot 
easier to toss a ball on to the floor 
and let the program take care of it- 
self, than it is to spend some real 
energy in teaching and demonstrating 
something more strenuous. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 

One fortunate thing about the war 
is that it has driven us back to re- 
evaluate some of our programs and 
it has been Uncle Sam’s lot to see 
real value in gymnastics, for all one 
needs to do is to inspect the Army 
and Navy programs to see this type 
of program widely used. The air corps 
can see the direct connection between 
this type of training and the top 
flight physical condition required of 
its aviators. The pre-flight schools 
such as the Navy has at Iowa State 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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Baseball in the Tidewater Scholastic League 


By BILL DIELL 





MAURY HIGH BASEBALL TEAM 


Back row, left to right—Coach Bob Bates, Lionel Titler, Leonard Friedman, 
Junie Williams, Blair Poteat, Phil Eberhardt and Billy Griggs. Middle row, 
left to right—Cecil Whitehurst, Frank Wells, Whitey Richards, Floyd Heywood, 
Irvin Hollowell, ‘Wesley Barham and Bob Jaffee. Front row, left to right—Bob 
Stevens, Gus Polizos, Ray Doumar, Billy Roughton, Billy Rainier, Allen Richter 
and Bubber Austin. 


HILE scholastic baseball con- 

W tinued to decline slowly but 

steadily on account of the 

war in most localities last spring, 

it actually flourished in Norfolk, Va., 

where the six-year-old Tidewater 

Scholastic League was expanded from 
six to eight teams. 


The circuit champion and guiding 
force behind the loop once again 
was Maury High of Norfolk, whose 
coach, Bob Bates, was the president 
of the league. Maury has won every 
championship since the circuit was 
organized in 1939. The league was 
organized primarily through the 
leadership of James Old, then as- 
sistant principal at Maury. 


This year the league included 
Maury and Granby High of Nor- 
folk, Norview, Churchland and Crad- 
ock of Norfolk county, Oceana High 
of Princess Anne county, Wilson 
High of across-the-river Portsmouth, 
and near-by Suffolk High of Suffolk. 
All schools are within a 30-mile 
radius. 


The record of the Norfolk High 
School in winning all the champion- 
ships is unique. Fed a steady stream 
of players by the American Legion 
and the Norfolk Community Leagues, 
Maury High always has been able 
to field a strong club. The 1944 Com- 
modores won 15 games and lost only 
three during the season and had a 
league record of 11 wins and one 
setback. 


Both Coach George Hope, now on 
leave of absence to serve in the 
U. S. Navy, and Bates, mentor for 
the past three springs, have seen 
some outstanding young ball players 
win championships for Maury. This 
year was no exception. Two lads, 
Billy Rainier and Allen Richter, 
however, stood head and shoulders 
above the others. 

Both Richter and Rainier have 
been visited by major league base- 
ball scouts, but so far have post- 
poned any decision until they finish 
school. Both are looking forward to 
football this fall, too. 

Other outstanding Maury High 
products of other years include Vance 
Cooper, pitcher, bought by the New 
York Yankees; Kenny Black, star 
outfielder for the University of North 
Carolina the past two years; Ed Lit- 
tle, crack Duke catcher for two sea- 
sons and expected to join the Phila- 
delphia Athletics after the war; Billy 
Harrison, ieft-handed _ pitcher-first 
baseman bought by the Boston Red 
Sox, and Lou Ciola, ex-University 
of Richmond righthander who pitched 
for the Philadelphia Athletics last 
summer. 


Maury generally was considered the 
strongest high school nine in the 
state. The Tidewater League was the 
only organized baseball league among 
Old Dominion high schools. Thomas 
Jefferson and Benedictine played in- 
dependently in Richmond and Hope- 
well High did the same thing. 
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FOOTBALL IN 1944 
(Continued from Page 30) 
player to enter is charged with en- 
croachment and the other player is 
not charged with a foul. As far as 
the difference between encroachment 
and offside is concerned, it is pri- 
marily a question of the time the 
Official decides that the offender has 
committed a foul. If only one player 
is in the neutral zone too soon, it is 
customary to permit him an oppor- 
tunity to return to legal position and 
if he has not done this by the time 
the ball is snapped, he is guilty of 
being offside (not of encroaching). 
Either act draws a penalty of five 
yards, but the encroachment foul 
causes the ball to remain dead while 
the offside foul permits the ball to 
go into play and the whistle is not 

blown until the down ends. 

When Does a Batted, Fumbled or 
Handed Ball Become a Forward 
Pass? The term “pass” was original- 
ly intended to cover a situation where 
a player in possession threw the ball 
so that the ball traveled a visible dis- 
tance in the air between players. 
Since the original adoption of the 
term, there have been certain border- 
line developments which have made 
it necessary to make the term “pass” 
apply to certain other situations. In 
the case of a batted ball, it has been 
necessary to prescribe that if a back- 
ward pass or fumble in flight is 
batted forward by the offensive team, 
the bat is considered a forward pass. 
The primary purpose of this is to 
prevent a team from gaining ground 
by deliberately batting a loose ball 
forward out of bounds or into the 
hands of a teammate. Likewise, it 
has been necessary to prescribe that 
if a ball is intentionally fumbled for- 
ward, the so-called “fumble” is really 
a “throw” and hence is a forward 
pass which is always illegal if made 
by a player who is beyond his scrim- 
mage line. As far as handing the ball 
forward is concerned, it is considered 
a forward pass even though the ball 
does not travel through the air be- 
tween players. However, this does not 
apply to the situation where the ball 
is handed (not thrown) forward to 
an eligible A player who is on or be- 
hind the line or to an ineligible A 
player who has properly turned and 
is one yard behind the line when he 
touches the ball. This is to permit 
more ball handling behind the line. 
The exception does not apply to a 
ball which is handed forward by B 
or to a ball which is handed forward 
by A in such a way that the ball is 
beyond the line of scrimmage before 
it leaves the hand of the passer. In 
actual practice, the 1944 rule in this 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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GYMNASTICS 
(Continued from Page 35) 

University is concrete proof of its 

belief in this activity. 

If we examine some of the contri- 
butions that we might expect from a 
well taught program of gymnastics, 
it would be reasonable to believe that 
there are sound educational values. 
Let us list some of them briefly. 

Some physiological values: 

1. Increases muscle tonicity, yet re- 
tains the stretching qualities that 
are so important for flexibility. 

2. Improves posture if properly ex- 
ecuted for grace and good form 
are the very essence of the sport. 
Organic efficiency is thus per- 
mitted. 

3. Improves strength, for there is 
always that point beyond which 
the performer is challenged to 
go. (Steinhaus has reminded us 
that to improve in strength we 
must tax a muscle to its ca- 
pacity.) Develops the upper body 
and mid section which is so sadly 
neglected in a great many of our 
sports. 

4, Improves power for a great part 
of the movements are explosive 
in nature. 

. Agility is one of the basic com- 
ponents and can be developed. 
6. Flexibility is essential to ease of 

performance. 

7. Balance is likewise an essential 
and experience shows that it can 
be improved. 

8. Though there is no scientific 
proof to substantiate such a be- 
lief, it seems logical from actual 
experience, that great pressure is 
brought to bear on the circula- 
tory system during lifts, presses 
and levers, which might contrib- 
ute to improved elasticity of the 
vessels themselves, thereby being 
a factor in reducing high blood 
pressure. Let this be food for 
thought for our physiologists. 

9. In competitive gymnastics there 
is developed a spirit of compe- 
tition which is being stressed at 
present. The competitor does not 
do his opponent bodily harm as 
he only fights the forces of grav- 
ity, thus this sport is a gentle- 
man’s way of bringing out per- 
fection for himself and adver- 
sary. 

Some psychological values: 

1. Develops self discipline and con- 
centration. Tragedy awaits the 
careless performer. This perhaps 
would be in accord with Dewey’s 
method of learning by doing. 


or 
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2. Develops a keen sense of timing 
and coordination for one can’t 
succeed without it. 

3. Quick decisions and fast reac- 
tions are concomitants where one 
is off-balance or uncoordinated 
in the task at hand in order to 
correct or compensate or stop all 
action. 

4, Courage and confidence for this 
type of performance is essential 
and can be developed in the per- 
former. (Witness any gymnast 
at work.) 

5. Kinesthetic sense which tells us 
where we are in relation to space 
is very important. Many people 
who have never been up-side- 
down in their lives are at a com- 
plete loss at first, but eventually 
learn how to control themselves. 
Good gymnasts can_ perform 
feats by muscle feel and with 
their eyes shut. 

6. Contributes to all around motor 
ability which is so highly desired 
today. 

Some sociological and cultural val- 

ues: 

1. Development of aesthetic appre- 
ciation for symmetrically devel- 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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less numbers as illustrated in (Continued from Page 36) 
Europe by mass demonstrations respect is practically the same as 
or this type of activity can be that of past years. A slight difference 
practiced individually. Offers a is in the fact that an eligible player 
medium of expression. does not need to be one yard behind 

3. Carry-over-value. These funda- his line when he receives a handed 
mental skills can be carried over pass. Such eligible player may be 
into many other lines of endeav- on the line, provided the hands of 
or as evidenced by the men who the passer are removed before the 
can run, jump, climb, fall, etc. ball has crossed the line. Theoreti- 

. Develops an appreciation and in- cally, this gives the eligible player 
sight for the natural laws of slightly more liberty than he enjoyed 
speed, gravity, timing, mechan- last year as far as receiving a hand- 
ics, levers, etc. ed pass is concerned. 

. Offers activity with equipment 
or without equipment. 

. Offers a constant challenge for E. F. Cox T. L. Wurre 


new movements and combinations STA N DA R D 


of movements from the simplest 
to the advanced. PHARMACY, INC. 

IN CONCLUSION 
This treatise represents no attempt 
to be complete, neither does it repre- Toilet Articles, Drug Sundries, Sta- 
sent an accumulation of scientific tionery, Soda Water, Cigars, Cigar- 
facts. It should serve, however, as a ettes, Tobaccos and Athletic Training 


Suppli 
lever to bring about an inventory of eins 
what we are doing and reveal to us Corner North Ave. and Luckie St. 
that there are basic criteria against ATLANTA 
which we should check our activities. Cox and White, Proprietors 
It should encourage us to think in 
terms of putting first things first Phones: HE. 1503-4 
and to include such sports, athletics 
and activities which contribute large- 
ly to the physical conditioning of man, 





Prescription Druggists 


John C. Purcell has joined A. G. 
Spalding & Bros. as promotion man- 
ager for golf, tennis, baseball and 
other sports. He brings to his new 
post twenty-two years of broad ex- 
perience in administrative, marketing 
end public relations work. Before go- 
ing with Spalding he was associated 
with the advertising agency of Batten, 








Barton, Durstine and Osborn as a : : : 
marketing consultant. Previously he especially now during the war crises LANE BROTHERS 


was with International Business Ma- and even after the war. It is gener- 
chines Corporation for six years as ally felt that gymnastics has a great PHOTO NEWS SERVICE 
personal assistant to President Thom- deal to offer the participant and can 
ey ee Oe 6: eee ae be Srnnaney Oh a Sem oar = Specializing in Commercial 
systems engineer. A vezeran of the if the workers in this field are will- andl Heorte Mantes 
present war, Mr. Purcell served as a ing to give it its rightful place. While P 
lieutenant in the Navy until honora- we consider it our duty to make 
bly discharged for a physical disabil- changes and emphasize different ac- OO, 
ity after fourteen months of duty. tivities at times such as we have done 
Se with our free play movement, it is 311-313 Peachtree Arcade Bldg. 
certainly not folly to appreciate that F 
GYMNASTICS all change is not necessarily progress. MAin 2513 
(Continued from Page 37) Why not go back occasionally and re- ATLANTA, GA. 
oped bodies in smoothly executed tain that which we know is good. 
performance. 











. Artistic appreciation of highly 
complex moves calling for split SOUTHERN COACH & ATHLETE, 
second precision which we might : 
inadequately label harmonious 751 Park Drive, N. E., 
action. Atlanta, Georgia. 


3. Team work of the best type is 
possible for much of the activity Please enter my subscription to SOUTHERN COACH & ATHLETE for 
is done with spotters (safety one year. 
men), partners, or teams as dem- 
onstrated in hand-to-hand bal- 
ancing, doubles tumbling or 
group tumbling or pyramid 
building. 

. Socializing as demonstrated by 
various gymnastic clubs. which 
are built around the family unit ( ) $1.00 enclosed. 
from the youngest to the oldest. 

. Recreation is possible for count- 





( ) Bill me for $1.00. 
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Retail dealers of athletic goods know the care 
with which it is bought. The player wants it 
to feel good—the trainer wants it to be protec- 
tive—the coach wants both—the athletic direc- 


tor wants it to last—all must be pleased. 


RIDDELL EQUIPMENT gives dealers their best 
chance for satisfied customers. It combines the 
best design, material and workmanship. It is 
backed up by a name that has led the field for 


twenty years. 
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IVORY SYSTEM COMES THROUGH AGAIN 
DESPITE ALL OBSTACLES 


\\ E had a job to do —a promise to be kept — and came through on 
both scores! At the start of the war we told old IVORY SYSTEM 


customers that we would see them through for the war’s duration, and 
it looks right now as though we had done so. Before another football 


season rolls around, we believe that our boys will be home. 
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OF ATHLETIC 
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